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Forthe Rural Repository, 
TILE PIONEER; 
A Tals of the Wlohawk. 
* There's a voice in every whisper 
Of the tree, the wave, the air, 
Comes morning for the beautiful, 
And asking —where, oh where ” 
More than forty years ago, on the margin 
of one of those clear and rapid streams, which, 
tising in the immense forests spreading over 


the country west of the Mohawk River, pour 


their tribute into that beautiful stream, stood 
a solitary log hut, far away from any white 
settlement, and buried as it were in the depths 
of the western wilderness. ‘The hardy white 
had not then overleaped the ancient German 
settlements near the Little Falls and at 
Whitestown commenced the peopling of West 
New-York; and Robert Hathaway was as 
much shut out from the werld as if he had 
lived on some lone and solitary isle in the 
vast blue Pacific. Hathaway was a plain, 
fearless, honest farmer, of Scotch desceut ; 
and these sterling qualities had easily prevailed 
on a maiden of respectable family in’ the 
southern part of the state, a beautiful girl with 
eyes blue as the clear sky, and a_ heart 
affectionate as it was unsullied, to share his 
fortunes and follow him in) what then was 
considered, and justly too, as passing the 
bounds of civilized men. 

Hathaway's family at the time our narrative 
commences, consisted of only his wile, Mary, 
and his son Henry, then about seven years of 
age: and ashe seemed to combine the most 
distinguishing traits in the characters of both 
his parents, itis not to be wondered at, that 
their affections should have centered on niin; 
and that he, situated as they were, should be 
the world to them. Tlathawavy alone, and 
unaided, had as yet been unable to make 
much impression on the immense forest; 
still, the smoke that curled upwards above the 
tall pines, and the frequent crash of the 
magnificent furest trees, shuwed that the work 


of both destruction and improvement was 
slowly advancing. ‘To him who has been all 
his life time in ‘populous city pent,’ who has 
lived in the crowd, and breathed the dust of 
‘multitudes, the idea of such alifeas Hatha way’s 
has undoubtedly something appalling; but te 
‘the mind that feels an empire within itself, 
the solitude of the wilderness is far from 
being disagreeable. In such a situation, 
instead of being diverted by the petty works 
of man, we look through nature, simple, 
beautiful nature, up to uature’s God. The 
mighty trees are the pillars—the stars the 
chandeliers—and the sky the over-arching 


roof of the vast temple in which we worship 


the Creator. We could never bring ourselves 
to wonder that the Indian should be so attached 
to his mode of life; or that the captive white, 
should so soon adopt the same feelings, and 
quitthe forest ithsuch s@factance. Freedom 
is the richest inheritance of heaven, and the 
very idea of society is associated with fetters 
and dependence. Inreturn forthe advantages 
which society brings, we are compelled to 
submit to customs the most barbarous, habits 
the most absurd, and fashions the most disgust- 
ing and ridiculous, or we are speedily placed 
beyond the pale of its protection. The 
woodsman knows none of these demands on 
his patience or his liberty ;—he acts for 
himself; and for his thoughts, and his religion, 
he feels he is accountable only to his Maker. 

The storm of war, which at one time 
threatened to overwhela the Mohawk valley, 
had been arrested at Fort Stanwix, and turned 
back on the invader, before Hlathaway entered 
the country; and the lesson taught the savages 
had never been forgotten 3 at least the terms 
of peace dictated by the conquerors had never 
been infringed. For his provisions, our pioneer 
was mainly indebted to his rifle, and the 
abundance of fish which filled the hitherte 
untroubled waters of the clear stream that 
flowed by his door A residence in the 
primitive forests of fhe west, is constantly 
reminding one of the oriental levends of 
Paradise. ear of man scems to be banished— 
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the wild deer scarcely shuns his approach—|'The little girl was about four years of age, but 
and the beautiful speckled trout, of all fish|looking pale and haggard in the extreme, 
the most delicious, spreads its broad red fins | She shrunk back as she saw the strangers, and 
and gambols in the pure waters at his very, pulling the woman's hand, said inher childish 
feet, as if he disdained a retreat to his mossy | accents, ‘Mother here are white folks—will 
banks and over-hanging shores. they too kill ?? The woman did not raise her 
It was towards the close of a fine day in! eyes as she answered—‘ Cornelius murdered, 
July that Robert and his little family were! did you say Fr’ then seeming to vecollect herself 
seated around their supper table. A loaf of; added in a sweet voice—* Come my child, we 
sweet, but coarse Indian bread —some dried have a weary way to go—and you must gather 
yenison—a dish of excellent trout—and a’ your berries for your supper—and_ then we 
wooden can of spruce beer of Mary’s own will sleep in the stars—wicked folks never 
brewing, completed the catalogue of their sleep in the stars ;’-—and she took the child’s 
plain but substantial fare. T'wo huge haunches hand as if to move away. 
of venison were suspended from the rude) ‘The poor woman is crazy,’ said Hathaway 
rafters that supported the bark roof of the hut, to Mary, ‘and we must take care of her ?’ 
near where the smoke made its exit upwards, | ‘You will go no further to night;? said Mary 
and the trusty rifle hung on the two wooden! in a soothing tone and stepping close to her ; 
hooks which had been nailed to a beam for!‘ you must stay with us—we are your friends,’ 
that purpose. Two beds, a shelf with a few! and she took the wanderer’s haud in hers. 
books, among which the family bible occupied) * Friend !—Friend !'—she repeated empha- 
a conspicuous place, and a few culinary) tically—‘ what a word; Lonce knew what it 
utensils were all the apartment exhibited ; but) meant—but now’—and she drew her hand over 
every thing was carefully disposed, and the her brow as if the word called up some 
whole was as neat as if it had been the interior recollection of the past. 
ofa palace. Ona pinetree atashort distance; ‘Poor creature ;? added Mary, as she led 
from the door was spread the skin of a large the stranger unresistingly to the house, mur- 
panther, shot a day or two previous; and! muring— you will not hurt me, and God will 
beyond, the smokes of several fires, rising in. pity and bless you.” The little girl clung to 
fleecy masses through the still air, marked! her mother’s hand and with her entered the 
their spiral course on the dark back ground of dwelling. Food was placed before them of 
the unbroken forest. The last rays of the! which they partook with a voracity which 
yellow sunlight lay like drifted gold on the showed how much they had suffered from 
top of the tall green pines of the opposite hill, hunger. The tattered ‘remnants of clothes 
and the simple repast was nearly completed, worn by the wanderers, exhibited evident 


when Mary exclaimed—‘ Hark! I hear a traces of fashion and taste, and were of the 
noise.’ ibest materials; but all the efforts of Robert 

‘Very likely ;? answered Hathaway, as he | and his wife to gain any satisfactory clue to 
looked out the door, ‘there is that large buck | their history were unavailing ' 
with his train of half'a dozen does, just come 
out of the woods into the smoke, and it is their 
snuffing you hear.’ 


; nor did the 
lapse of several weeks, and the tenderest care 
lon the part of Mary produce any sensible 
relief ofthe woman’smental malady. At times 

‘No Robert ; there were voices, and I can) she would remain silent for hours, and then again 
hear them now.’ 


Robert laid down his knife, and suspended 
the mastication of a delicious morsel of trout, 
to listen. ‘Sure enough, there is some one 
near, and the deer see them too—hear them 
snort!’ 

Young Henry had left the table and slipped 


she would talk incessantly of the most incon- 
gruous and impossible things—of Cornelius— 
of the Indians—of the Lroquois river, &c. while 
her hearers could gather nothing intelligible 
from her rhapsody. The little gtr] could only 
remember that ber father’s name was Corne- 
lius—that they lived a great way off, by a river 
out the door, and now came running back, his or lake ——that her father was killed by bad 
fine features lighted up with surprise and black men and hee mother and she carried 
pleasure. ‘Oh father there are two of them! through the woods a great many days and 

‘Two what r’—said Hathaway rising from nights ;—that the men had ouns, and they 
the table—‘ Lndians or white men 2’ ‘sometimes lived on corn, and sometimes on 

‘Two women—two like you mother—come meat, and sometimes slept in huts, but oftener 
and see!’ answered Henry as he caught his the woods—but that for a great many days 
mother’s hand. and nights, she and her mother had seen 

As the three passed the corner of the nobody and had lived on the bark of trees, 
dwelling, the first objects they saw were a and on berries. Her name she said was 
woman and a little girl, seated on a log near Emily Rosevelt, and her mother’s name was 
the bank of the river, and but a few rods Clara; and the name of Clara Rosevelt, marked 
distant. The woman appeared to be about!on some article of her dress, confirmed her 
thirty years of age-—was pale and emaciated— artless tale. But whatever uncertainty there 
her dark eyes were fixed on the ground, and| might be about their history in other respects, 
thie Was seemingly insensible of their presence.| there could be no doube that they were well 
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bred, of a respectable class, and had seen|to decline, but her friends did not apprehend 


happier days. 

It is one of the singular circumstances | 
attending some kindg of insanity, that while) 
the sufferers will be perfectly rational on one) 
topic, on every other one they will be 
confused and wilds; and cases too occur in 
which the mind is sound on every subject but 
one. Clara Rosevelt belonged to the first 
class. Hler owt death was almost the only 
thing on which she was not incoherent and 
visionary ; and on this sad topic she conversed 
s0 rationally that the family were astonished, 
and forgot while she was speaking the fearful 
malady that afflicted her. Clara was fond 
of walking, and as Mary did not choose to 
leave her alone, she sometimes walked with 
her, but oftener she was attended by her little 
daughter and Henry. Clara exhibited a 
passionate fondness for flowers, and one of the 
pleasures of Heory and Emily was to fill the 
little basket which childlike she carried on 
these excursions, with the finest and most 
beautiful specimens the green wood furnished. 
On one of these occasions Mary and Clara had 
wandered farther than usual, when they came 
toa little dell scooped out of the overhanging 
hills, and shadowed so deep by the tall and 
thick forest trees, that at noonday a twilight 
gloom pervaded the spot. Some wild flowers 
were scattered among the fresh herbage, and 
the green shrubbery, and Mary and her com- 
panion seated themselves on a fallen tree, the 
former being not only fatigued, but willing to 
take a fuller view of the charming place. 
Clara had emptied her basket of fowers into 
her lap, and in silence had selected the freshest 
and most beautiful, when she suddenly turned 
to Mary, and said, pointing to the fragrant 
pile—* Lhese L have selected to sprinkle on 
my grave—t shall live but a few weeks—lI 
shall die with you, and L would be buried 
here —here’—she added, rising and walking 
afew feet to a small level plat—t would it aot 
be delightful to sleep in such a place as this 
alter all the troubles of life ??’ 

‘Do not speak so, my dear Clara,’ answered 
Mary—* Lhope you will yet be well and spend 
many happy days with us.’ 

Mrs. Rosevelt did not reply, but seizing 
Mary’s hand led her to the bank of the deep 
stream which washed one side of the glen, and 
pointing to the large bubbles wich, formed by 
arapid above, were Hoating and breaking on 
the calm pool, said, as she fixed her dark eyes 
on Mary’s—‘like them we pass away—there 
is a heaven of rest, but it is nothere; did you 
ever wish to die’ 

«No;’? answered Mary calmly; ‘i find 
much, perhaps too much, to bind me to earth — 
but her reply was unnoticed by Clara, who 
hastily gathering up her flow ers was already 
preparing to return to the dwelling. 

Nearly three weeks afterwards, Mary and 
Clara were seated on the same tree in the 
creendell. “The maniac’shealthhad continued 


the result would be speedily fatal. A few of 
the sun’s rays, fell mildly at their feet, through 
the thick branches, or, as the foliage waved in 
the soft September w ind, danced over the still 
Howering mosses. ‘The wood robin was pour- 
ing out his mellow notes in the thick copse 
wood, and the low soothing murmur of the 
river, fell upon the ear like midnight whisper- 
ines from loved and departed ones. Suddenl 
Clara turned to Mary and said—* Last nigh 
ny deac Rosevelt came to me, and, oh ! what 
pleasure beamed in his eyes as he told me that 
to-day he would come for me, and that | must 
meet him here—Mary have you ever seen a 
person you loved murdered ?? Mary started 
at the abruptness of the question. ‘Hark! 
she instantly added, laying her white hand on 
Mary’s arm ;—* Hark !—that is his sweet 
voice—and that music—who can doubt that 
anvels sometimes visit the earth FP’ 

Mary unconsciously listened, but she could 
hear nothing except the evening song of the 
wild-bird, and the cooing notes of the wood dove. 

‘ Rosevelt L have come to meet you,’—said 
Clara rising, andadvancinga few feet forwards, 
while her hands were raised, and her eyes 
were lifted upwards as if intently fixed on 
some object. Surprise kept Mary silent and 
motionless. At that moment Clara’s voice 
faltered, and Mary saw her totter—she flew 
to her and caught her in her arms as she was 
falling—and the shade of sadness that came 
over the maniac’s pale features, as she said 
‘Oh Emily, my Emily? passed away into a 
sweet smile, as she murmured still more faint- 
ly —* Yes, Cornelius, ] come to thee—in heaven 
I shall ever be thine!’ Her head fell back- 
wards on Mary's shoulder—there was a slight 
tremor of her trame—her lips were pressed to 
Mary’s—and her spirit had quietly pesos 
away forever. ‘he lifeless body was left on 
the green bank, while Mary hastened to Robert, 
and he bore it to their humble dwelling; trom 
whence in due time, in silence and with tears, 
it was deposited in the spot the unfortunate 
Clara while living had selected. 

It is one of the happy privileges that 
belonged to our childhood, that while we 
derive almost unmixed pleasure from the 
objects that surround us, the few troubles we 
are compelled to encounter Jeave scarcely a 
trace in their passage. Sorrow falls on the 
child, like the cold dew of night on the rose- 
bud —the rising sun evaporates it, or the firse 
unfolding petal throws off the incumbrance ; 
but on the maturer mind, like the same drops 
on the opened flower, itsinks deep among the 
leaves, aud chills tothe very heart. So it was 


‘with the young Emily. She wept violently 


when she saw her beloved mother lowered into 
the grave, and the fresh earth heaped over hee 
bosom, but her tears were soon dried ap, for in 
| Robert and Mary the fair orphan found auother 
father and mother. 


(Concluded in our 
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Translated from the French. 
THE PARISIAN SYBIL. 

In former days s the business of sorcery was not 
exercised in France with impunity, and those 
who were given to shuffling fortunes from cards, 
answered for itteo often with their lives.—Our 
good ancestors were in the habit of burning with-|) 
out scruple all who were guilty of witcheralt; 
and my good ladies Villeneuve & Normand, now 
jn full career, if they had been born a ce ntury 
earlier would infallibly have ended their days 
atthestake. Batchiromane y, carfomancy and 
necromancy are at prese nt fashionable sciences, 
and lucrative branches of trade; and sorcery, 
instead of leading toa funeral pile, conducts 
to fortune. All Paris have in succession paid | 


their respects to the cards of Lady Villeneuve, | 


the white-of-eggs of Madame Michel, and the 
black hen of Mace moisclle Le Normand. Kach 
of these practitioners has been celebrated in 
her turn: but a young sorceress now 
the public promises tu surpass them all, 

The temple of this new Sybil is one of the 
most frequented quarters of Paris. In the 
morning itis open to the beauty, tender aud 
timid, but who confidesin the tur nofa card; to 
the wreedy speculator, who would know what 
success attends his enterprises; tothe modest 
and innocent girl who is anxious to discover 
whom she should fall in love with; to the ull- 
quiet husband, whose dreams are disturbed by 
an ugly major of dragoons, in big boots, and 
wearing monstrous mustachios; tothe gamester, 
who would win back at whist, what he has lost 
at faro. The numerous equipages ranged 
before the entrance, indicate the rank of the 
Visitors. 

I had heard the oracles of this modern 
Pythoness frequently cited with great praise. 
Some ladies spoke to me in high terms of the 
vivacity of her mind, the delicacy of her ques. 
tions, and especially of the promptness with 
which she divined what they dared not tell to 
her. Gentlemen had described = in raptures 
the sweetness of her features, the elegance of 
her manners, and assured me that she was a 
most exquisite creature. 
cited my curiosity ; and [determined toascer- 
tain for myself the merits and beauties of this 
celebrated personage. 

‘The clock hadjust struck eightas I presented | 
my selfat thedvor ofherhotel. On declari ing the 
object of my visit, L was ushered into a little 

mi se furnished with the greatest simplicity, | 


with nothing to indicate the profession of its! 


occupant. This wasa young lady about tw enty 3 


five years of age, tall, well made, 
herself with grace, very agreeable and various 
in her conversation. There was some thing a 
little malicious in her glance, and sardonic in! 
her smile, and she jested freely upon theincon- 
veniences olher ar t,and attempte “l to convince 
me of its excellence. IL saw that she was not 
herself very well persuaded of the truth she 
wished to impress upon me, and lL thought th: it] 
of all who came into her house, the young g 8) bil| 





before | 


These eulogies ex-' 


expressing 


herself had the least faith in the infallibility of 
her oracles. 

After having conversed with me a few mo- 
ments, she asc ended the sacred tripod ; already 
the prophetic spirit. had begun to move the 
delicate fibres of her brain, when a light hand 
rapped three times at the door of our apartment, 
and uttered in a troubled voice, * Open; it is 
AY My pretty prophetess was e vide ntly eim- 





barrassed, and Iw as preparing totake my leave. 
the air of a 


She prevented me. 
vallant 


You have 
gentleman,’ she at length said to me, 
sintling. | bowed assent. 
she added, ‘go into this cabinet’ She pushed 
‘me gently into the cabinet, shut the door upon 
me, and to prevent all accidents took the key 
with her. Lconsoled my captivity by making 
immediate use of a crevice, through which 1 
could see every thing that was going on in the 
saloon. 

The k aly who entered was younge: and more 
beautiful than the sybil. Her face was a pic- 
ture of innocence and candor. * At length,’ 
said she, laughing, * | have succeeded.  Ma- 
dame de Bassac, after having managed to 
inflame the jealousy of ny husband, bas prevail- 
ed upon him to pay a Visit to you: he will be 
here in a minute, and do not forget) our 
agreement.’ The sound of a be il put an end 
to the conversation ;— the young visitor disap- 
peared, and her friend pre pared to receive De 
Julien. 

Hle enters, looks about the room with 
nonchalance, and the better to decide upon the 
powers of the magician, observes that her art 
must reveal to her the object of the present 
visit. *Do you doubt itr’? said the sybil, in 
an offended tone; ‘give yourself then the 
trouble to be seated ; and condescend to listen 
to me.” He took a chair.—She collected 
herself, and arranged the cards upon the table, 
by way of prelude to the following dialogue. 

Ace of Hearts; You are married, sir; 
sixteen or seventeen months ago you espoused 
a young lady of about half your age.’ 

‘What madam ?’ 

‘Ten of Hearts; Who has given you a 
thousand proofs of affection, and yet you 
continue to suspect her? 

‘I confess it,’ said he in utter amazement. 

‘Queen of Diamonds—these suspicions you 
have imbibed from a female friend of your 
wife.’ 

‘lL admit the fact.’ 

‘Seven of Spades—she has carried her 
e Hironte ‘ry so faras toadvise you toapply to me.’ 

Astonishing 9 

She takes up the cards, and hands them te 
De Julien, who cuts them, while the svbil 
continues with a gravity that nothing can 
disturb, § your wile is faithful. 

‘Do you believe so ?? 

‘I know it: but she complains of your con- 
duct.’ 

‘OL my conduct 

* Your suspicions hara 


ss her.’ 


* lam sure of it,’ 
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‘Ono, she is not aware of them °°’ 
‘She has discovered them: you entertain 
at your house a very dangerous man. 

* And who is he? 

‘Phe King of Clubs.’ 

‘Edo not know him, madam,’ 

*A dark ; man thirty-six years old, 

‘It is my best friend.’ 

‘Kuave of Hearts: Efe ts desirous of beco-| 
ming your wile’s be st friend, sir.’ 

‘You amaze me! Lam thunderstruck.’ 

‘For these three months past he has been. 
trying to induce her to accept of a diamond | 
that he knows you have refused to purchase.’ | 

‘It is true.’ 

‘Queen of Hearts: But she declines his 
offers with dignity; it is from you only that 
she is willing to accept any ornament that 
may add to her beauty.’ 

‘Poor woman!’ exclaimed the relenting | 
husband.’ 

Our sybil again took up the cards, and 
divided them into three parcels which she 
thus explained, 


‘You blush at the suspicions you have. 


entertained.’ 
‘ Because you assure me of the honor of my 
wife.’ 

‘She dreams of nothing but your pleasure ; : 
at this very moment she ts engaged in some 
scheme to advance your happiness. But, | 
what do L see! Eight of Clubs, aud nine of | 
Hearts!’ 

‘Is that bad fortune fF 

* Quite the contrary ; 3 you are thinking of a 
present for your lady.’ 

‘O!a present ! 9 

‘The set of diamonds.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed’ — 

‘In order that having no wish ungratified, 
she may be exposed to no temptation.’ 

* But these jewels are very dear,’ 

‘Ah! sir, can you too generously reward | 
the virtue of a woman who adores you ?? 


“My wife adores me!’ 


9 


ial 


The sybil liberated me, and prevented 
every manner of reproach on my part, by 
laughing herself with a very pretty grace, at 
the scene of which shehad made me a “witness. 
‘I will not propose to you now,’ said she, to 

cast your horoscope ; what you have just seen 
and ‘heard forbids the degree of confidence 
that i is required in those that come to consult 
me: but L would ask you not to judge my 
conduct with too much severity. Men are 
but grown up children, who pay to be deeds 
ved; and the error which flatters, is better 
than the truth which afflicts them Instead of 
tearing away the veil that conceals the esc 
lof De ‘Julien’ s spouse, I darken them more 
deeply, and take the same care to render his 
future days happy, that another would take to 
make them miserable. Shall [ predict to the 
opulent banker, who astonishes all Paris with 
his magnificence, that he will one day envy 
the lot of the wretch he now repulses with 
disdain ? Shall L say to the father, exulting in 
the birth of a son, this child) will cover your 
old age with shame and bring your gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave P Shall L tell Florio 
the flirtations of Lisette, and Lisette the 
tnfidelity of Florio F—No! Were L to do so, 
OL should soon destroy my own credit, and see 
nothing more of this multitude of visitors whe 
now crowd about my house to receive the 
‘approbation of their follies and the confirma- 
tion of theirhopes. [have taken asurer path. 
[ tickle the folly of every one of them. 
Without compromising my character, I pive 
good fortune to the whole world. They goaway 
tro: nomy house quiet in heart and mised, and 
/promise themselves to pay another visit to the 
little sorceress who makes them so happy at 
isuch a trifling expense. 








For the Rural Repository, 


MELANGH NO. 4. 
CHILDE MAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE, 
The Pilgrim of eternity, whose fame 
Over his living head like Heaven was bent, 





‘Eight of Hearts, and Ace of Spades. 


Madam De Julien loves no one but her! . 


husband !” 

At these words which proved the extent of 
the young mavician’s science, De Julien rose | 
from his seat in transports; he cast upon | 
the table a purse of indefinite weight; and) 
ran to the jeweller to purchase the happy | 
talisman which was to restore felicity to his! 
household. Good fortune all that day follow. | 
ed his footsteps; the jeweller in an excess of 
good humor, made him a considerable discount | 
and the virtue of his lady cost him much less | 
than he anticipated. 

As soon as her husband was gone, Madam | 
De Julien re- -appeared from her hiding place, 
and embrace “ld her friend with every expression 
of kindness and tender vratitude. But they 
immediately separated, for it was necessary | 
that the young wile should return home to 


receive her spouse and her diamonds. l 


An early but enduring monumenut.—-SHELLEY. 
Ye, who have lingered with passionate 
ifondness over the magnificent passages of 
Childe Harold's Pi lerima ive, and have listened 
‘in almost breathless | adiniration to the humbler 
‘breathings of the Ivre of this gifted son of 


‘venius, can well appreciate the encomium which 


‘Shelley bestowed upon his noble friend. 

The w aywardness of genius—no matter 
under what peculiarities it exhibits itself— 
has ever given rise to speculation 5 ; and this 
has been strikin: gly the case with that sombre 
melancholy, which clings to the pages of the 
Pi lgrimage ;—and of which the following stan- 
za is a good specimen. 

CG have not loved the world, nor the world me; 
J have not flatter’d its rank breath, nor bow'd 
lo its idolatries a patient knee, — 

Nor coind my cheek to smiles,—nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo; in the crowd 


They could not deem me one of such; I stood 


Among them, but not of them; ia a shroud 
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Of thoughts which were vot their thoughts, and still 
- could, 


Had T not fil Ned my mind, which thus itself subdued,’ 

‘Tiis misanthropy has been attributed to the| 
agony excited by Gisappotnted love—to the 
chi tinless sweep given to his passions in early 
youth—to a constitutional, morbid se ‘usibility 
which made the world appear heartless and 
unsympathizing., Phese were undoubtedly 
incidental causes which made his melancholy 
assumeitsharsherfeatures. But Lam inclined 
to attribute it to the influence of a vigorous and 
ever-active poetic Imagination over a soul 
strung to the keenest sensibil ity. Lhe poet 
is ever forming ideal creations, ‘and hence he 
is prone to be da izzZled and misled by his own 
imaginaryexistences. Ile delights in solitude, 
for there the very p ulses of passion cease their 
play, and the mind is peculiarly fitted to catch 
inspiration from nature, as she speaks from the 
forest trees and the boiling surge of the 
ract. Dut 

‘To sit on rocks, to muse Oo" 

"To slowly trace the fo 

Where sthat own not manus dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot bath ne’er or rarely been 5 

To climb the 


cata- 


r flood and fell, 
rest sshady scene, 
thine ‘ 
trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 

Alone oersteeps and foaming falls to lean “ 
produces in the poet a melancholy, which, 
however rapturous in itse!fand however much 
enchantment it may lend to his poetry, if 
indulged to excess, is apt to originate misan- 
thropy—an utter recklessness of the world— 
a destitution of sympathy withour kind. ‘Phas 
it was with Byron. He de lighted in the con- 
Verse of nature, where the solitude was broken 
only by her melody. He clung with such 
poe tic enthusiasm tothe brilliant and darksome 
in nature, that to him 


* |ligh mountains were a feeling, 


but the bum of 


cities 
5 
lortuie, 


Following the bent of his own wayward in- 
clination, 
* He seiz’d his harp, which he at times could string 
Aud strike albeit with untaught melody,’ 
in lands affording abundant materials for 
melancholy meditation ; in Spain, where £ vice 
was digging her own voluptuous tomb’; in 
France, which had just been purpled with 
revolutionary blood; in Italy, sunk into moral 
and political apathy > in Greece, whose § vrand | 
in soul? had gone 
‘Glimmering thro’ 
But he thought 
‘Too Jong and deeply, till his brain became 
Ju its own eddy boiling a 


the dreain of things that were.’ 


nd overwrought 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame. 


b 


As to the moral tendency of Byron’s poetr y 
asa whole IL forbear to speak : : but there are 
those so blinded with prejudice, that to them 
the Pilgrimage is one dark mass of misanthropy 
with no gleamings of the noble and generous 
sympathies of our nature. ‘To such | would 
the following extract from Chan- 
ning’s remarks on the poetry of Milton. In 
its legitine te and hi ghe st efforts, 


re ‘commend 


poe try 


} 


has|on 


the same tendene y and aim with Christi: nity ; 
that is, to spiriti ualize our nature. ‘True’ it 
has been made the instrument of vice, the 
pander of bad passions, but when genius thus 
stoops, it dims its fires, and parts with much 
of its powers and even when poe try isenslave «| 
to licentiousness or inisanthropy, she cannot 
wholly forget her true eation. Sty i 
pure fee lie, touches of tende rHness, waves of 
innocent happiness, sy mpi athies with suffering 
virtue, bursts of 


vt ars of 


scorn or indignation at the 
hotlowness of the world, passages true to our 
mnoral nature, often escape in an linmoral work, 
and show us how hard it is fora vifted spirit 
to divorce itself Wholly frou what i is good, 
Poetry has a natural alliance with our best 
affections.’ 

The Pilgrimage is a faithful delineation of 


‘the sub'ime and beautiful of the outward 
creation and of the soul’ It is) rich in 
historical allusion, and full of those lotty 


thoughts which rush upon the sensitive heart, 
when amid scenes rendered sacred, as it were, 
by the triumphs of genius and the strifes of 
vaulting ambition. ti is fullofthat enthusiasm, 
which is the foundation of legitimate poetry, 
The ideal in happiness was constantly before 
the mind of Byron, as may be seen in those 
powerlul passages, where in a strain of superb 
mnelancholy he speaks of the folly, which has 
‘bartered breath for fame,’ and the phrenazy, 
which has converted the world into a slaugh- 
ter-house. And where is the page in) poetry 
so bright with enthusiastic conception—so full 
of the tenderest melancholy, as that where he 
pours out the rich tide of song upon Rome and 
Athens—the defaced monuments which have 
survived the desolation of the past. 

An intimate acquaintance with human na- 
ture,—a knowledge of those secret places 
where the passions slumber is necessary tor 
the poet, who would overpower and carry 
away the feelings. And this knowledge of the 
ingredients in‘ the weird caldron of the heart’ 
Byron possessed. Under his moulding hand, 
the sterner passions in thei developement are 
‘brilliantly fearful.’ In the laneuage of a 
popalar writer, * while other poets delight by 
their vivacity or enchant by their sweetness, 
healone has been able to command the sympa- 
thy of even reluctant readers by the natural 
magic of his moral sub! matty, and the terrors 
and attractions of those ove rpowe " ing feelings, 
the de ‘pths and heights of which he seems to 
have so successful) . & xplore dl,’ 

Galt has pronounced the Pilyrimage one of 
the finest descriptive poems that were eve: 
written: anditsdelineationsof natural scene ry 
are with the pencil and colouring of nature. 
He dips his pencil, as it were, in the superb 
tints of the rainbow, when he paints the mel- 
lowed beauty of the morning, the | lazy quietude 
of the noon-tide, and the voluptuous richness 
the sunset sky. His descriptions of the 
dark,the grand and the sublime are wonderfully 
vraphic—the tumults in nature are depicted 
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wilh such terrific energy, that the very soul is 
startled. 





which throws such a spell i ; 
An imagination like his, coupled with so 

exquisite a sensibility to beauty, can weave for 
fiction the evarb of reality, and make its own 
bean ideals put on the elow and animation ol 
real existence. 

In fine, for originality and depth of thought— 
for pathos of language and felicity of poetic 
diction—for beauty and sublimity ‘of descrip-|¢ 
tion—for richness in historical and classical 
allusion—for high-wrought enthusiasm and 
superbness of imagery, the Pilgrimage stands 
unequalled. ~ ~  Iharoun. 


—— 














A sober ire tlw ni Paddy Ses the Calton, 
has lately invented a musical box, for which he 
deserves a patent. Wishing to enjoy a little 
music on an evening after work, he pot a box 
of the general appearance, but deeper and 
row of holes from one end to the other. Into 
from the 
exulting in 


there may be move) of different ages, 
the sucking pig to the gruff boar, 
swinehood. In this way a scale of voices is 
obtained. ‘The tails of each inmate are then 
drawn through the holes in the box, and the 
lid closed, so that half a dozen tails hang out- 
side. Whenever paddy wishes to play he 
twitches each tail rapidly and successively, 
and the music begins, and lasts as long as he 
likes. When tired, he just liberates the musi- 
cians till the next time. ‘The atvs are all Irish, 
and when the twitching is smartly and skilfully 
done the music is not behind the mixture of 
bands at the late ‘ Physical Demonstration.’ 
The instrument is called a Llogomagully. 


The Dutch admiral Van Tromp who was a 
large, heavy man, was once challenged by a 
thin, active French officer. We are not upon 
equal terms with rapiers, said Van ‘Promp, but 
call to-morrow morning and we will adjust the 
alair, When the Frenchman called, he found 
the Dutch admiral bestriding a barrel of gun- 
powder! ‘There is room enough for you, said 
Van Tromp, at the other end of the barrel, sit 
down 3 there is a match; and as you are the 
fire. ‘The Frene shan 
thunderstruck at this terrible mode ol fighting ; 
but the Dutch admiral told him he would fight 
no other way, 


challenger, give was 


terms of accommodation ensued. 

The Black Astronomer.—in the year 1793, 
and for several years afterwards, “ enjamin 
Bauneker, a blackman of Mary land, fur nished 
the public with an Almanac which was exten 
sively circulated through the Southern St: ites. 
lle was a. self-taught and 
calculations were so thorough 


astronomer, his 








L need not speak of his powerful imagination | 





broader than an ordinary piano, and bored a| 


this box six or seven swine are placed (but | 


»and exact, as to! 


excite the approbation and patronage of such 
nen 
eminentmen, by whom the work was produced 


as Pitt, Fox, other 


Wilberforce, and 





» British House of Commons, as an argu- 
ment in favor of the mental cultivation of the 
blacks and their liberation from their unholy 
thraldom—Lynn Mirror. 





Eaccluding and Including. —A wag one day 
asked his friend, * How many knaves do you 
suppose are in this street besides yourse if? 

Besides myself? replied the other in alheat, 
‘do you mean to insult mer’? ¢ Well then’ 
said the first, * how inany do you reckon inclu- 
ding yourself 





All the teeth of a certain talkative Lady 
being loose, she asked a physician the cause 
of it, who answered that it proceeded [rom the 
violent shocks she gave them with her tongue. 

A fellow who had stole four pigs was pursued 
and committed = to prison. ‘)) rat,” said 
he,‘ L have brought my pigs to a peti market. 
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ouvdiie 


recent | ation, consisting of essays, tales and poems 


’ 


by Charles Edwards, formerly editor of the Crystal 
ITunter. Most of the articles composing this volume 
have been alvea ly before the public ; one of the most 


popular of which, °* The Boy ot the Goldes Locks,’ was 


published soine twoor three years since inthe Repository. 
Stephen Girard.—Mrs., 


Biography of Ilaslem, a 





niece of this eccentric and benevolent man, the Crarsus 
of Amertea, is satd to be preparing a biography of hey 
uncle, from his diary and other papers, A likeness of 
Mir. Girard is to accompany the work. 

LETTERSCONTAINING REMITTANCES 
Received atthis ocr fro m Age nis nd ath rs. for the Pig sth 

Volume, ending Jun v2oth. 

B. Hutchins, Monkton, Vt. S10: OU. Grant, Colebrook, Ct. St: 7 
Hf. toandon, Sherburne, N.Y. Si: O. iliul, defersonvilie, Vt. SI; C 
White, Spsilunte, Mar Ter. 81; CoB. Cross, Windsor, Vt. al. 

SUMMARY. 
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— 


She wailed the wounded and the dead 
And her chant was calinly and slowly said, 
‘The echo stole in its careless fight, 

From shore to shore, from hill to hill, 
And oft, on the breath of a summer night, 
The voice of that echo is audible still. 
Waves, shores, mountams, rest ye,— 
Lake of isies!—sieep on, sleepon! 
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For the Rural Repository. 
LAKE GEORGE IN 17—.- 


Yot should the stranger ask, what lore 
OF by-gone days, this winding shore 
Yoo clits and fir-clad steeps could tell 
If vocal mado by fancy’s speil,— 

The varying legeod might rehearse 
Fit themes for high, romantic verse. 


O'er yon rough heights and moss-clad sod 
Oft hath the stalworth warrior trod ; 
Or peered, with hunter's gaze, to mark 
The progress of the glancing barque. 
Wechawhken— Talisman, 182%. 
How broke that morn! a golden flood 
Wave after wave, swept lake and mountain, 
As swift they came o'er bill and wood, 
From the dazzling depths of the sun-bright fountain 
Whose flow of full, transparent light, 
Was so divine, 80 rich, so broad, 
So glorious, that it might—it might 
Have issued from the throne of God, 
Tow broke that morn! Lake Sacrament 
Amid the sleeping hills lay sleeping, 
And from her silver surface, sent 
Her wreaths of mist, that, slowly creeping 
From steep to steep, on high ascended 
And with the clouds their beauty blended. 


And there was music too, that stole 
Across the waters, in its flight 
From isle to isle, and filled the soul 
With an unnamed, anthought delight.— 
Upon the shores of Horicon, 
Each morning bird 
Gives utterauce to the sweetest tone 
Ye ever heard. 


Those diamond isles! they calmly sleep 


Like swans upon the crystal deep.— 
The goddess vature lingered near 

This Holy Lake one glorious year, 

And lingering, made, as ifin play 

One lovely island every day ;* 

And, with the beauties that she gave, 
Spread each upon the mirror wave ;— 
The whiles she flew to other spheres 
She bade them count the days and years, 


How broke that morn!—-but ere the day-god wheeled 
His golden car up to the mid-day sky, 
He looked upon a bleeding contest-field, 
And heard the dismal din, the yell, the ery 
Of battle. —The hell-nursed war-fiend rages 
From every grove, where late the morning flower 
Had budded, bloomed, and blushed, and where forages 
Silence had slept wnstartled till thathour, 
*Tis ever thus the fiends of war must spoil 
The fairest spots that bloom upon the earth.— 
The serpent of a thousand folds must coil 
Beneath the loveliest flower that nature gives a birth.— 
Rut man nor demon, when his work was done, 
Could snatch all beauty from the Horicon. 


Ilow waned that day! a thousand arms 
Fell motionless upon the field— 

A thousand souls heard death’s alarms 
But rather die than yield. 

Dim twilight came as ne’er before 

And rested on the Jake and shore, 

From the sand the light canoe was stirred,— 

As it moved along like a water-bird 

The ladian prophetess was heard.— 


Sleep, Manitto's word has blessed ye ; 

No dreains shall move my Horicon, 
Tho’ spirits come from their voiceless graves, 
And hold their revels upon your waves, 

Yet sleep on,—they ne'er can move thee 
Sleep! Manitto still will love thee. 





| Birds, breezes, beauties, stay '— 
Lake of diamouds! stiil sleep on,— 
Sleep—Manitto yet will say, 
No dreams shall move the—Hloricon, 
Tho’ on thy breast is the stain of blood 


Nothing unholy shall rest in thy flood !— 


And in ages to come all who see thee shall wonder, 
| Asthey look atthy sands through the deeps they lie under, 
Islands, stars, heavens, never 
Leave this lovely lake, these mountains ;— 
Hopes, joys, feelings, ever 
Stay within my soul's deep fountains. 
And when I see life’s sinking sun, 
| My bark shall sink beneath thie wave— 
Then rest thee still, my Horicon, 
Aud be at last my grave, 
So thousands shall come in after days 
On my lonely, lovely tomb to gaze. 


* There i three hundred and sixty five Islands in thia Lako— 
corresponding with the number of days ia @ year. 


| Moreau, June i5th, 1831. 
FAREWELL TO WALES. 
| BY Mis. HEMANS, 


The voice of thy streams in my spirit I hear. 

Farewell! and a blessing be with thee, green Jand! 

On thy halls, on thy hearths, on thy pure mountain eir, 
On the strings of the harp and the minstrel’s free hand ! 
From the love of my soul with my tears it is shed, 
Whilst I leave thee, ol land of my home and my dead; 


I bless thee ! 


yet not for the beauty which dwells 

In the heart of the hills, on the waves of thy shore ; 
And not for the memory set deep in thy delle 

Of the bard and the warrior, the mighty of yore ; 

And not for thy songs of those proud ages fled, 

Green land, poet land, of my home and my dead! 

I bless thee for all the true bosoms that beat 
' Where’er a low hamlet smiles under thy skies 3 

For thy peasant hearths burning, the stranger to greet, 
For the soul that looks forth from thy children’s kind 
| eyes! 
| May the blessing, like sunshine, around thee be spread, 
| Green land of my childhood, my home,and my dead! 
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Answer tothe puzz..Ks in our last, 
| PezziK 1.—Tea-pot. 
Puzz.e 1.—Because it makes ant—pant 
NEW PUZZLES. 

i. 
Why is a fishing net like a stage play? 

ii. 
Why is the letter F like taking the measure of a coat? 
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